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FOR THE WESTERN EXAMINER. {dried up; so that there was n> lake» left. for 
2 THE STIAN RE-/them to contend for. 
CREDIBILITY be hee ongr : Again:—*'The river Sycus ofien overflew- 


fe n >~ - : ° 
Grecory, Bishop of Neocwsarea in Pontus, 198) ' the great damage vf the neighbouring 


dee : - 
, ’ y ‘1s . a) ati Hs) x § “e> 
usually called Thaumaturgus, or the Wonder- |country, at the desire of the people who suffered 
: : ~y |by its inundations, Gregory prescribed ita: pro- 
worker; flourished about A. D. 340. Gregory | pe on lOns, } r 
Sar as 'per limits, which it never passed afterwards,’ 
was a disciple of Origen, and wrote a panegyr- P . 
: oe Ay. ce sks| “After his return to. Neocwsarea, Gregory 
ical oration in praise of that father. His works) 1 pinkie D+ Sates YP gly Lb ee» A 
are numerous, but furnish little that is relevant /©Ure Fi plbne . P har ‘ <n - : 1; i” 
to our inquiry. ' Itis more from what is said of /* 2TC4 Many People Were. Colverce trom Ce 
. See E ole ‘q.{mons, and released of their diseases by, enly 
Gregory than from what he himself has said,|°"" Ny Sy (Oh inaiommen ay may Pome won f 
that we derive useful information as to the cre: od be m e. ate — . MLS A SRO, HE 
SRN Tht Cari atiaes:: Se Seer Nae "Bacroten informs i ncnmmnaioiine things, that 
and the ecclesiastical historian, Socrates, that| Spter SONS ge, tn 
. ee »,) Gregory, though a layman “wrought many mir- 
we learn nearly every thing of his. wonderful ae 6) hid) rao y Nall 
character. The substance ‘of the following is }4¢less cured the sick chased away deyils by his 
from the bicedat heiie ~~ epistles, and converted the Gentilesand Ethnits 
‘y rT k junto the fu.ith, not only with words, but by deeds 
2h Ce ” ° ° 
The holy Gregory, in travelling we © Pos | of a. far greater force.” (Lib. 4, ch.22-) 
“ , 4 , 
session of his bishopric, bythe cart bY 2!" Gregory, though enumerated among-.the 
storm and benighted, 50 that or raid | rm M @S' champions of the Christian faith, and enstalled 
obliged to spend the night in one of the heathen (bishop, of Neocwsarea, by Phedimus, bishop of 
temples; in consequence of which, when the 


; ee - |Amasea was originally:a heathen, and, for 
priest came to oe their idolatrous rites the | 


. jaught that can be found to the contrary, re- 
Hext mornjng, he was answered by the demon, | mained really so throughout his ministration.— 
that he could no more appear in that place, be-\17_ was early educated in the’ Alexatdrian 
cause of him who had lodged there the forego- school, und though importuned by Otigén to 
ing night. ‘The priest greatly enraged at this,| oinbrace the new (or remodelled) faith, i tae Ee 
pursued Gregory, ond threatened to inform the | y<1y opposed it, until his conversion took place 
magistrates against him; but Gregory told the jin the following sintular bade: 
priest, that God had given him such divine pow-|  « Phedimus, Bishop of Amasea, knéwing tho 
er, that he could expel demons from any place} worth of this voung man. and beine erieved that 
and re-admit them as he saw fit: and asa de-| iit te By 


; r . ‘a person of such accomplishments should live 
monstration of such power, he took a slip of pa-| useless in the world, was desirous to consecrate 


per and wrote upon it the words “ Gregory \him to God and his church;” but “Gregory 
Satan: Enter!” This paper being laid upon the | was shy of such a chatve, and industriously 
altar, and the accustomed Pagenish rites per-|oncealed himself from the bishop, whose de- 
formed, the demon appeared a8 usual; which so sign he was aware of. At length, Phedimus, 
convinced the Pagan priest of the superior pow-| tired of his fruitless attempts to meet Gregory, 
er possessed by Christians, that he left the ser-|and being blessed with the gift of foreknowledge, 
vice of Satan, and became a minister of Jesus consecrated him to God, though bodily absent, 
Christ, and was afterwards one of Gregory’s assigning him also a city which till that time 
deacons. But some doubts’ still remaining, | was co addicted to idolatiy, that in it, atid in all 
Gregory Wrought another evident miracle—at|¢he country round about, there were not above 
his‘command a large heavy stone lying before! seventeen believers. Gregory was then at the 
them, moved as if it had life, and settled itseli| distance of three davs journey. He only. de- 
in the place Gregory directed, \sired of him by whom he had heen ordained, a 

Again, there were two brothers at variance |short time to prepare himsélf for the office. nor 
with each other, whom Gregory could. by .no| had fhe courage to undertake the Work of preach- 
means reconcile. A certain Jake was the mat-|ing, till he had been informed of the truth by 
terin dispute. When they were about to de-| revelation. And while he was engagedin decp 
cide the cause by arms, Gregory went.to the} meditation, he had a marnificent and awful yi- 


lake the night before, and at his prayers it was'sion in his cliinter.” The’ Virgin Marty, and 
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St. John the beloved disciple, appeared to him I not desire such an event, but I should deplore 


“encompassed also by a bright light too strong it asone of the greatest evils that could afflict 
for him to look upon directly. He heard these|our community—injurious greatly to masters 
persons discourse together about the doctrines|and slaves, but chiefly tothe latter.” 


in which he desired to be informed, and he per- 


“As the term Abolitionist, therefore, is under- 


ceived who they were, for they called each'stood, 1am not one; and to charge me with be- 
ether by name; and the Virgin desired that! ing such, not only in the absence of all proof to 
John the Evangelist would teach that young sustain the charge, butalso in the face of abun- 
man the Mystery of Piety, and he replied, that dant evidence to the contrary, is a slanderous 
he was not unwilling to do what was desired by |calumny.” 


the mother of our Lord. John then gave the| 


Now let us look for some of this “abundant 


instruction he wanted, which when they Kad dis-| evidence.” I must confess that after searching 


appeared, Gregory wrote down. According to 
that faith he. always preached; and left it with 
his church as an invaluable treasure, by which 


means his people from that time to this, were,| 


preserved from all heretical pravity.” 

Thus we see that through a little hocus pocus 
management, Gregory was made to embrace 
the Christian ministry, (or rather, the Christian 
ministry made to embrace him) and, by changing 
the names of the believers of his diocess, to con- 
vert a host of idolaters to the true faith, i. e. 
the remodelled system as inculcated by the 
Alexandrian priesthood. PHILO. 

LI 
FOR THE WESTERN EXAMINER. 
THE HARROW. No. 3. 


“Asa leopard by the way will I observe thee. 
Hos. X1H, 7. 


Tux Onserver. Not having beenable to geta 
sight of the Valley of last week, «nd uncertain 
whether it at all unade its appearance, 1 shall 
not, as I intended, turn the attention of the 
reader in that direction; but shall content my- 
self with re-harrowing the ground passed over 
inmy Jast, The first number of the Observer 
revived has made its appearance; but it con- 
tains nothing particularly worthy attention. It 
is the somewhat notorious apprxss of the editor 
of that paper, contained in his paper of the 5th 
inst,, that I would animadvert upon. I do 
this the more readily at this time, because 
I wish to correct an error, committed last 
week; viz: in having given credit to the 
editor in question for sincerity and firmness in 
his opposition to public opinion. I should have 
expected of Mr. Lovejoy, that had he really 
been an Abolitionist, he would have stood his 
ground and owned the fact—tar and feathers 
notwithstanding. Under this impression I gave 
full credit to his total disavowal of all intention 
to further the cause of Abolition; a disavowal 
which the following extracts must certainly 
contain. 

“In the first place, therefore, I declare, that I 
Jam notan Abolitionist. By abolitionist 1 un- 
derstand one who wishes to have the slaves 


amongst us immediately set free. Not only do- 


‘{ have been unable to find any. Perhaps Mr. 


Lovejoy can point it out. In glancing over “Hu- 
man Rights,” however, an Abolition paper pub- 
lished in New York, I find an article credited 
to The Saint Louis Observer, from which I 
make the following extracts. It appeared as a 
leading article in the Observer of a month or 
six weeks since, without comment, and of course 
was looked upon by the readers of that paper 
as speaking ihe editor’s sentiments. Jt was 
written, we are informed, by the Rev. David 
Nelson, of Marion College notoriety, and is ad- 
dressed “To the Presbyterians of Missouri who 
hold slaves.” These are the extracts: 

Do you, the light of the world, (here I ad- 
dress all slave holding Christians,) contend 
for the privilege of holding them for a year or 
two? Can it then be strange that others should 
design to hold them forever. But do you reply, 
“WhatcanI do? The law is against liberation ; 
my servants are unprepared; | am unable to 
actin the case.” Ilold there, brother, sister; 
you can act to-morrow. No human power can 
compel you to make, or to continue to make, a 
slave of your fellow creature. Do not say you 
cannot emancipate. Lknow better. Some have 
tried it. All the difliculty lies in being wi'ling. 
Do not say a word about consequences. ‘They 
cannot be worse than must attend on many ad- 
ditional Southampton cases, in years to come.— 
But no matter what are the consequences. You 
are not justified in continuing to participate in 
ten thousand times ten thousand thefts, mur- 
ders, adulteries, and every immaginable crime. 
You can say to your slave, to-morrow morning, 
“You are no longer mine, but I am willing to 
hire you.” Do rightand leave the consequen- 
ces with God. If you do not do something 
shortly, my dear friend, I tremble for you.” 

“I hope, ina few weeks, to be able to write 
an address to abolitionists, in company with 
several other classes of men, on a very impor- 
tant subject. Do let me have some good news 
to tell them. If you would all free your slaves, 
it would urge the government to do something 





sooner than any thing else. Do you fear your 
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slaves would become vagabonds? Thave known ,in the system, or in the practice ; and for thr* 
those who feared this, but tried it and were very, purpose the press must be free. It has always 
agreeably disap; sointed, Do be a little timo-| been so, and much evil has-been corrected by 
rous on other points, Dread, lest growing up in it———If government finds itself annoyed by 
bondage, their souls should be lost. I would it let it examine its own conduct, and it will 
give what little I possess of worldly treasure find the cause,—!et it amend it, and it will find 
could I thereby prevail on you to make the fol- the remedy. 

lowing innocent experiment, for the nextmonth) Gentlemen, Iam no friend to sarcasms in the 
uninte:ruptedly. As your servant passes near discussion of grave subjects, but you must take 
you, just look into that dark face seven times in! writers according tothe view of the mind 
each day, and say, “There is a deathless being at the moment; Mr. Burke as often as any 
whose natural rights { do not intend to restore body indulges it ;—hear his reason in his speech 
until the government does something.” And on reform, for'not taking away salaries from 
then go to prayer.” lords who attend upon British court. You 


Now, the charge distinetly preferred against | would,”said he,“have them deserted by all the . 


the Observer is, that it has, for a long time, ‘nobility of the kingdom. 

been a common channel for the doctrines of the| “Sir, the most serious mischiefs would follow 
Abolitionists. Whether this is really the case, from such a desertion. Kings are naturally 
I am unable to say; but most certainly the arti-' lovers of low company; they are so elevated a- 
cle from which the foregving extracts are bove all the rest of mankind, that they must 
made, gives more than a mere coloring to the. look upen all their subjects as on a level; they 
charge. If Mr. Lovejey could “deplore” imme- are rather apt to hate than to love their nobili- 
diate abolition, ‘‘agone of the greatest evils that | ity,on account of their occasional resistance to 
could afflict our community,” how comes it that their will, which will be made by their virtue, 
doctrines, such as those contained in the ad- their petulance, or their pride. It must indeed 
dress of Mr. Nelson, should have gained utter-| be admitted, thatmany of the nobility are as 
ance through the columns of his paper? I a:| perfectly willing to act the part of flatterers, 

not an advocate for a censorship of the press— tale-bearers, parasites, pimps, and buffoons, as 
neitheram Ian Abolitionist—but I do hold that |any of the lowest and vilest of mankind can 
Mr, Lovejoy is accountable to the public for possibly be. But they are not properly quali- 
whatever of evil bearing his paper may con- fied for that subject of their ambition. ‘The 
tain. Itis but a weak evasim to send forth to| want of a regular education, and early habits, 
the world the obnoxious sentiments of a corres-| with some lurking remains of their dignity, 
pondent, and when charged with the fact.| will never permit them to become ‘a mutch 
pretend a dissimularity of sentiment. If Mr./foran Italian eunuch, a mountebank, a fidler,a 
Lovejoy is an Abolitionist, let him say so to the | player, or any -egular practioner of that tribe. 
free citizens of this country, and I for one, The Roman Emperors, almost from the begin- 
though of opposite views, will give him credit | ning, threw themselves into such hands; and 
for sincerity—w ill listen to his arguments— | the mischief increased every day,till its decline, 
but he need not expect to keep up, with im-|and its final ruin. It is , thereforejof very great 
punity, a show of abhorrence of the doctrine, | importance (provided the thing i is not overdone,) 
while at the same time he is sending forth ar-|tocontrive such an establishments as must, al- 
guments in favor of it, of the most “ seductive | most whethera prince will or not, bring into 
kind. This will not do. The public will ne/daily and hourly offices about his person, @ 
longer be imposed upon, and Mr. Lovejoy ought, great number of his first nobility; and itis ra- 
by this tine, to be awar. of the fact. I should) ther an useful prejudice that gives thema pride 
regret any violence either to kis person or his|in such a servitude: though they are not, much 

propery, but if such should beeffered, the “mob” the better for a court, a court will be muth the 

would not be alone blameable. better for them. I have, therefore, not attempt- 


INQUISITOR. _ ‘ed to reform any of the offices of honour about 
L—fr~— ‘the king’s person.” 
LORD ERSKINE’S SPEECILIN DEFENCE| What is this, but saying that a king is an 
OF PAINE. animal so incurably addicted to low company,as 
Concluded. generally to bring on by it the ruin of nations; 


Gentlemen, letothers hold their opinions} but nevertheless,he is to keep it as a necessary 
and change them at their pleasure; 1 shall ever! evil,and his propensities bridled by surrounding 
maintain it to be the dearest privilege of ihe|him with a parcel of misereants still worse if 
people of Great Britian to watch over every}possible, than those he would choose for 
thing that affects their good government,ecither' himself. This theref're, if ‘taken by itself, 
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world-be a most abominable and libellous sar-|and master; even hid himself in the boot of the 
casm on kings and nobility: but look at the}coach when he was conveyed to Windsor; and 
whdle speech, and you observe a great system | ending as he began, fell into his arms and faint- 
of regulation ; and no man, I believe, ever doubt- ed on the scaffold. 
ed’Mr. Burke’s attachment to monarchy. ‘To! After Charles’s death, the Oceana was. writ- 
judge, therefore, of any partof a writing, the/ten, and, asifit were written from justice and 
whole must be read. ‘affection to his memory: for it breathes the 
‘With the same view,I mean to read to you,|same noble and spirited regard, and asserts that 
the beginning-of Harrington’s Oceana: bu: it/it was not Charles that brought on the destruc- 
is impossible to name this wellknown author tion of the monarchy, but the feeble and _ill- 
without exposing to just contempt and ridicule, constituted nature of monarchy itself. 
the ignorant or profligate misrepresentations| But the book wasa flattery to Cromwell.— 
which are vomited forth upon the public, to) Once more and finally let history decide. 


. bear down every manas desperately wicked,) It was seized.by the usuper as a libel,and the 


who in any age or country has countenanced a! way it was recovered was.romarkablie, I-men- 
republic, for the mean purpose of prejuding this /it to shew that Cromwell was a wise man in 
trial. ‘himself, andjkknew on what governments must 
Is this the way to support the English con-'stand tor their support. 
stitution? Are’ these the means by which Eng-; Harrington waited on his daughter to beg for 
lishmen are'to be taught to cherish it? I say, his book,and on entering henapartment,snatch- 
if the man upon trial were stained with blood,ed up her child and ran away.—On her fol/ow- 
instead of ink, if he were covered over with|ing him with surprise and torror, he turned to 
crimes which human nature would start at the|her and said“ know what you feel as a moth- 
naming of, the means employed against him/er, feel then for me; your father has got my 
would not be the less disgraceful. \child:” meaning the oceana. The Oceana 
For this notable purpose then, Harrington | was afterwards restored on her petition: Crom- 
not above a week ago, was handed out to us as|wellanswering with the sagacity of a sound 
a low, obscure wretch, involved inthe murder|politician, “ Let him have his book; if my gov- 
of the monarch, and the destruction of the mon-/ ernment is made to stand, it has nothing to fear 
archy, and as addressing his despicable works) ‘rom paper suor.”——He said true.—No_ good 
atthe shrine of an usurper. Yet this very/government will everbe battered with paper 
Harrington, this low blackguard, was descend-|shot. Montesquieu says that in “a,free nation, 
ed (you may see his pedigree at the Herald’s-|it matters not whether individuals reason well 
office for sixpence,) from eight dukes, three|or ill; it is sufficient that they do reason. Truth 
marquisses, seventy earls, twenty-seven vis-|arises from the collision, and from hence springs 
counts, and thirty-six barons, sixteen of whom|liberty, which isaseeurity from the effect of 
were knights of the garter; a descent which I\reasoning.’ The attorney general read ex- 
think would save a man from disgrace in any/|tracts from Mr. Adam’s Answer to this book. 
of the circles of Germany. But what was he|Letothersdolike Mr. Adams: [am_ not insist- 
besides? A ulgop-sTAINED RUFFIAN?. Oh! jing upon the infailibility of Mr. Paine’s doc- 
brutal ignorance of the history of the country.|trines: if they arc erroneous, let them be an- 
Hewas the most affectionate’ servant of Charles/swered, and truth willspring from the collis- 
the First, from whom he never concealed hisjion. 
opinions; for it is observed by Wood, that the! A disposition ina nation to this species of 
kinggreatly affected his company; but when!controversy, is no prooffsedition or degenera- 
they happened to talk of 2 common-wealth, he|cy, but quite the reverse, as is mentioned by 
would Scarce endure it————‘I_ know not,’| Milton, [I omitted to cite the passage with the 
says, Poland,‘wiich most to commend; the king|others] who in speaking of this subject, rises in- 
fur trusting em lionest man, though a republi-/tothat inexpressible sublime stile of writmg, 
can; or Harrington for owning his_principles}wholly peculiar to himself. He was indeed no 
while he servedaking, 'plagiary from any thing human: he looked up 
But did his opinions affect his conduct?, Let) {or light and expression, as he himself wonaer- 
history again answer. He preserved | fully describes it, .by devout prayer to that 
his fidelity to his unhappy prince .to the, very |}great being, who is the source of all utterance 
last,afier all his fawning courteours,had left himjand knowledge; and who sendeth out his sera- 
to his enraged. subjects. He staid. with him jphim with the hallowed fire of his altars, to 
while a prigoner in the Isle of Wight, came upjtouch and purify the lips of whom he. pleases, 
by ateulth to follow the fortunes of hismonarch} ‘ When the cheerfulness of the people, says 
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this mighty poet, ‘is so sprightly up,as that it| tive country; yet this man who has been censur- 
has not only wherewith to guard well its own/ed and disayowed in the manner we have lately 
freedom and safety, but to spare, and to bestow |seen. 

upon the solidest and sublimest points of con- ‘ : 
ésvadiy and new inventions, it betokens us not! met geerngen tey - - hy a ; words to 
degenerated nor drooping toa fatal decay, but Store ~ arg Ba i sha f me! male with 
casting off the old and wrinkled skin of corrup-|4¢*l@? re i eae Brest ; om which T ‘have 
tion to outlive these pangs, and wax young aca hich bolt to aah »18 rk mt than the 
gain, entering the glorious ways of truth and) Sh Te ee 


prosperous virtue destined to become great and | "0"; sna 7 ae pr oh acquit Mr. ere upon 
honorable in these latter ages. Methinks 1/®"Y 2¢¥ y catia, vat. pre 2 e but the 
seein my mind,a noble & puisant nation rous-|/@W, Which youare sworn to administer: My 


ing herse’flike a strong man after sléep,& sha- greet object has been to inculcate, that, wisdom 


king her invincible locks: methinks I see her | #24 policy, se mo agra of the ‘law of 
as an eagle muing her mighty youth, and kind-| Greet Britain, ‘forbid this jealous eye over 






















ling her undazzeled eyes at thé full mid-day ber subjects: and that; on the contrary, they 
; \cry aloud in the language of the poet, employed 
|by Lord Chatham on the memorable subject of 


| America, unfortunately without effect: 


beam; purging and unsealing her long abused 
sight at the fountain itself ofheavenly radiance; 


while the whole noise of timorous and flocking | 


birds, with those also that love the twilight, fiut- 
ter about, amazed at what she means, and in 
their envious gabble would prognosticate a year 
of sects and schisms.’ 

Gentlemen, what Milton only saw in his migh- 
ty imagination, I see in fact; what he expected, 
but what never came to pass, Isee now filfill- 
ing: methinks I see this noble and puissant na- 
tion, not degenerated and drooping toa fatal de- 
cay, but casting off the wrinkled skin of corrup- 
tion to put on again the vigour ofher youth. 


And it is, because others, as wells myself} 


| use it. 


see this, that we have all this uproar; 


¢ Be to their faults a little blind, 

‘¢ Be to their virtues, very kind ; 

‘* Let all their thoughts be unconfin’d, 

“© And clap your padlock on their mind.”? 


Engage them by their affections, convince 
| their reason, and they will be loyal from the only 
|principle that can make loyalty sincere, vigo- 
rous, or rational, a conviction that.it is their 
truest interest, and that their form of govern- 
‘ment is for their common good. Constraint is 
the natural parent of resistance, and a pregnant 
proof, that reason is not on the side of those who 
You must all remember, gentlemen, 








France and its constitution are the mere pre-| Lucian’s pleasant story; Jupiter and a,country- 


tences. It is, becuase Britons begin to reco!- 
lect the inheritance of their own constitution, 
jeft them by their ancestors: It is, because they 
are awakened tothe corrustions whick have 
fallen upon its most valuable parts, that forsooth 
the nation is in danger of being destroyed by a 
single Pamphlet. 

Gentlemen, I have marked the course of this 
alarm: It began with the renovation of those 


man were walking together, conversing ‘with 
great freedom and familiarity upon the subjects 
of Heaven and earth. The countryman listen- 


led with attention and acquiescence, while Jove 


strove only to convince him; but happening to 
hint a doubt, Jupiter turned hastily round, and 
threatened him. with his thunder. “Ah! ha!” 
says the countryman, “ now Jupiter, I kriow-that 
you are wrong; you are always wrong,when 








exertions for the public, which the authors of 
the alarm had themselves originated and - deser- 
ted; and they became louder and louder when 
they saw these principles avowed and support-| 
ed by my admirable and excellent friend Mr. | 





Fox; the most eminent honest and enlightened |. 
statesman, that history brings us acquainted |!" 


with: a man whom to name is tohonour, but! 


whom in attempting adequately to describe, I Teply to Mr. Erskine, v 
must fly to Mr. Burke, my constant refuge when | foreman of the jury) said, 
eloquence is necessary: a man, who to relieve | thorized by the jury here, 


you seek to convince by your thunder.” 


This is the case with me—I ‘can reason’ with 
the people of England, but I cannot fight against 
the thunder of authority. 


Gentlemen, this is my defence for free -opin- 


(Mr. Attorney General arose immediately to 
when Mr. Campbell (the 
My lord, Tam au- 
to inform the attothey 





the sufferings of the most distant nation,“put to| general that a reply is not necessary for them, 


the hazard,his case, his security, his mterest,his 


. : } 
power, even his darling poptilarity, for the ben-| Or your lord 


| unless the attorney general wishes to'miake’it, 


ship.——Mr. Attorney Gendral sat 


efit of a people whom he had never seen.” How! down, and the jury gave in their verdict, 


vauch more than forthe inhabitants of his sa- 


GUILTY Tt!!! 
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LS a . 
THE LAST HOURS OF WASHINGTON. !A vein was opened but without affording relief.’ 
|Couriers were despatched tosummon Dr. Clark, 
\the family, and Drs. Dick and Brown, as con- 
sulting Physicians, all of whom came witlk 
speed. ‘The proper remedies were administer- 
the scythe of ‘lime, that of all those who watch- ed, but without producing their healing effects, 
ed over the Patriarch’s couch on the 13th and| “ule the patient, yielding to the anxious looks 


. of all around him, waived his usual objection to 
14th of Dec, 1799, but a single personage sur- < yp 8 "J . 
wives ‘medicines, and took those which were prescri- 


: , ‘bed, without hesitation or remark. The medi- 
On the morning of the 13th, the General was 


nf ical gentlemen spared not their skill, and all the 
engaged in making some improvements in ront| -esources of their art were exhausted in un- 


of Mount Vernon. As iden = him, he | wearied endeavours to preserve this noblest 
carried his own compass, noted his observations | work of nature. 


and marked out the ground. ‘The day became | Night approached—the last night of Wash- 


rainy, with sleet, and the improver remained | in ston—the weather became severcly cold, 


so long exposed to the inclemency of the weath-| hile the group gathered nearer to the couch of 
er, as to be considerably wetted before his re-! 


: |the sufferer, watching, with intense anxiety, for 
turn to the house. About one o'clock he was] tye slightest dawning of hope. He spake but 
seized with chillness and nausea, but having |jittle, “To the respectiul and affectionate inqui- 
changed his clothes, he sat down to his in-door| ».. of an old family servant as she smoothed 
work--there being no moment of his time for | down his pillow, how he felt himself, he an- 
which he had not provided an appropriate em-| wered, “Iam very ill.” To Dr. Craik, his 
ployment. jearliest companion in arms, longest tried and 
At night, on joining his family circle, the|bosom friend, he observed: “I am dying, Sir— 
General complained of slight indisposition, and, | but am not afraid to die.” To Mrs. Washing- 
after a single cup of tea, repaired to his Libra-|ton, he said—“Go to my escritoir, and in the 
ry, where he remained writing until between | private drawer you will find two papers—bring 
eleven and twelve o’clock. Mrs. Washington |them to me.” They were brought. He contin- 
retired about the usua! family hour, but becom- ued; ‘* these are my wills—preserve this one, 
ing alarmed at not hearing the accustomed and burn the other,” which was imediately done. 
sound of the library door, as it closed for the Calling to Col. Lear, he directed; “ Let my 
night, and gave signal for rest in the well regu-! corpse be kept for the usual period of three 
lated mansion, she arose again, and continued | days.” 
sitting up, in much anxiety and suspense. At Iere we would beg leave to remind our 
Jength the well known step was heard on the}readers, that in a former part of this work, we 
stair, and upon the General’s entering his|have said that Washington was old fashioned 
chamber, the lady kindly chided him for re-|in much of his habits and manners, and in some 
maining up so late, knowing himself to be un-/of his opinions, nor was he the lessto be admircd 
well; to which Washington made this memera-|on those accounts. The custom of keeping the 
ble reply: “ I came as soon as my business was| dead for the scriptural period of three days, is 
accomplished. You well know, that, through |derived from remote antiquity, and arose, not 
a long life, it has been my unvaried rule, never |from fear of premature interment, as in more 
to put off till the morrow the duties which should| modern times but from motives of veneration 


be performed to-day.” toward the deceased; for the latter enabling 
Having first covered up the fire with care, | the relatives and friends to assemble from a 

the man of mighty labours at last sought repose ;|distance to perform the funeral rites——for the 

but it came not as it had been wont to do, to! pious watchings of the corpse ; and for tLe many 

comfort and restore, after the many and earn-|sad, yet endearing ceremonies with which we 

est occupations of the well spent day. The |delight to pay our last duties to the remains of 

night was passed in feverish restlessness and those we have loved. — 
in, ‘Tired nature’s sweet restorer, balmy| The patient bore his acute sufferings with 

} 











Twenty-eight years have passed away since 
an interesting group were assembled in the 
Death-room, and witnessed the last hours of 
Washington. So keen and unsparing hath been 





sleep was destined no more to visit his manly fortitude, and perfect resignation ; while, 
couch; yet the manly sufferer uttered no com-| as the night advanced, it became evident that 
plaint, would permit no one to be disturbed injhe was sinking; and he seemed fully aware 
their rest, on his account, and it was only at | that his “hour was nigh.” He inquired the 
day break he would consent that the ma on and it was answered, a few moments to 


might be called in, and bleeding resorted to.—/|twelve. He spake no more, the hand of death 
























































































was upon him, and he was conscious that his|was defeated and driven into the lake of fire 
“hour was come.” With surprising self-posses-|and brimstone.” 
sion he prepared to die. Composing his form| ‘Ay, and I mean to join him there.” 
at length, and folding his hands upon his bosom! “ Holy mother virgin!” ejaculated the monk, 
—without a sigh—without a groan—the Father |“ you would become a child of the devil?” 
of his Country expired, gently as though an in-| “No, father, only his soldier: for, to my 
fant died. No pang nor struggle told, when/|tbinking, hisis the better side.” _ 
the noble spirit took its noiseless flight; while! “ Explain-—explain, lost heretic,” said the 
so tranquil appeared the manly features in the | confessor. lay 
repose of death, that some moments had passed; “ I will; what sort of recruits hes the devil® 
ere those around could believe that the Patri-! “ Recruits?” 
arch was no more. | Yes; who goes to heli?” 
jomennoe | “All mankind, save the holy catholic who 
From the Free Enquirer. ‘lives in the fear of the church and dies under 
ANECDOTE. ‘her protection.” 
RELATED BY AN OFFICER IN THE FRENCH; & And, pray, what became of all those who 
REVOLUTION. ‘died before Christ established his Church on 

A French officer on his return from Egypt in earth?” 
the year 1800, was landed in Italy and there; “They went to hel!,” said the priest. 
taken sick. While lying, expectedly, at the “ And those who have died since his death, 
point of death, a father confessor called to give yet never heard of his name—whither are they 
him absolution. ‘consigned ?” 

“T want no absolution,” said the soldier. “To hell,” said the priest. 
““ How, my son!” said the astonished priest,) “And those who lived out of the pale of the 
“will you die in your sins?” ‘church and deny her a::thority ?” 

“ Yes.” | « They, too, die in their heresy, and ave sent 

“ You will not be absolved e’er it be too/ to hell.” 
late ?” ¢¢ And what becomes of all bad catholics?” 

“No, I do not wish it.” | They die in their sins and go to their fath- 

There was a pause; and then the confessor jer, the devil.” 
made another effurt “Do youknow, unhappy; “ Am I not right then, reverend father? Only 
man, the penalty of disobedience ?” ‘think what an army he must have by this time! 

“1 do; [ shall be sentenced to hell,” said the} For we soldiers, you know, are reckless enough, 
soldier, very quietly. and like fightiny better than praying. Think 

“ And you speak of your fate as an indiffer-\of the kings, the generals, the diplomatists, and 
ent matter?” rejoined the monk, in increasing |all the fine fellows he has recruited. Then go 
astonishment, ‘to the houses of God, and observe what a poor 

“No reverend father,” said the other, “as a|set of recruits he is enlisting; old women, 
matter of good fortune?” }young girls, children and priests. God’s son, 

““Good fortune! what may this mean?” too, is meek and lowly, a Prince of peace; and 

“] had rather be ordered to hell than be|I fear me, he will make buta little head against 
quartered in heaven,” replied the officer. the devil. The Priace of Darkness will not lie 

“ Impossible !” quiet, depend upon it. He was defeated in one 

“ Very possibleygood father, and very true.|engagement, but what of that? Another cam- 
Who is king in Hell?” |paign and fortune may change—ay, and she 

** Noone.” will change if I know any thing about the mat- 

“Oh, ’tis a republic, is it? Well, who is|ter. I wil! take my chance of it and fight for 
general there?” persisted the incorrigible que-|the devil. He’s a republican, too; and that 
rist. suits my principles.” 

“ The devil,” said the priest, endeavoring: to} The confessor had heard enough; he rose 
suit his phrases to the capacity of his hearer—|hastily and departed. The officer recovered; 
“the Prince of Darkness is leader of the armies and meeting, some time afterwards, the holy 
of Hell.” man in the street, asked him if he had been 

“ From whence did he come?” greatly shocked. “ No”—said the other, paus- 

“ From Heaven.” ing—* and if the story cf the Church be true, 

“He was a deserter, then?” I cannot blame your choice. But,” he added, 

“ Yes, a rebel—a wicked rebel. He seduced|taking up the corner of his silk robe, “ the or- 
others to their perdition, gave battle to God,|thodox reading suits me well enough—a man 
‘must do something for a livelihood.” 
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CHURCH AND STATE. Fifty nine tons of Bibles have been shipped 
From the Boston (Religious) Recorder. from England to Antigua and Jamaica, for the 


“‘ Permit me to bring before your readers the} use of emancipated blacks. “Do you make 
propriety of praying for owr rulers in every de-| good use of your bible, Cuffee?” ‘said one of the 
partment, that they may become truely pious,|class leaders “ O, bery good—I trop my razor 
and that pious men may be elected to rule over/onem.” Religion is like liberty—It cannot be 
us. What ifall the rulers in our land should) conferred on those incapable of appreciating its 
become pious? What an impulse would be value. Upwards of 20,000 pounds stevling 
given to the interests of the church! I am fully have been raised in England to educate the ne- 

y aware of the delicacy of the subject, when | in- groes of the West India Islands. Every thing 
quire if christians have not an important duty |for their souls—nothing for their bodies. In- 
to perform in regard to the election of rulers. _| stead of being taught the mechanic arts, the use 

While the utmost prudence should be used,|of the plough and harrow, the plu>s and adze, 
ought not religious men to exert a more direct. ‘he aw! or needle, the anvil and lap stone—in- 
and uniform, and shall I not say systematic in- stead of practical industry, temperance and 

fluence, to promote the election of religious men?” integrity, they are taught to read their bible 

Such is the course of the sectarian politicians'!and sing hymns. ‘They all begin at the wrong 
of the day! Every religious newspaper—every end-—they attempt to finish the superstructure 
divine orator, and every reverend oflice-hunter| before they have laid the foundation. But the 
are preaching up unity of action among the movers of this grand religious scheme feel 
christian politicians, and urging a systematic )strong in the faith—they are sure that God is 
influence to promote the election of clerical; with them. They raise $100,060 to teach the 
zealots. ‘That men have a right to vote for negroes religion, while thousands of their own 
whom they please, there is no doubt; but they poor in ireland are perishing with hunger, ac- 
have not, according to the spimt, and genius of tually dying for want—they must die in a land 
our constitution, the right to organize themselves of plenty, because it is deemed more charitable 
for the purpose of oppressing others, and of de- to look after the souls of the blacks, than to feed 
priving them of their rights. Let a religious the hungry and clothe the naked whites of their 
aristocracy be built up, with influence enough own soil, and this is called religion. It is delu- 
to monopolize all the offices, and exclude all|sion—it is fanaticism. The great atonement 

who have too much honesty and democracy to! for sin on earth, is to relieve the wants and dis- 
join their unholy alliance, and the right of suf- tresses of our fellow beings —N. Y- Star. 

frage is an empty form:—uscless, and unavail-| AGENTS. 
ing, except to those who join their oppressors,;) Missovurnr—Harrisou Munday, Clarksville, Pike co. ; 
and become, themselves, oppressors. Who can. Benj. Means, Palmyra, Marion co. Wilfiam Cabeen, 


say that such a combination would not infringe | Chariton, Chariton co;F. P. De Guine, Fredericktown, 
©" | Madison co.; Wm. Gracy, Commerce, Scott co, 


; Satie D 
upon the charter of our libertics! I1.13N0ip.--Dr. 4. T. Crow, Gelennt 9. Wation, 
“If all the rulers in our land should become | Carrollton, Green co.; Lewis Masquerier, Carthage, 


pious, what an impulse would be given to the! Hancock co.; E. G. Potter, Lebanon, St. Clair co., 
interests of the church!” Thomas Luttrell, Franklin, Morgan co. ;Geo. W. Hay~ 


4 i i “oid il Adams co 
! r ve ne jo den, Leberty, Adz 0. ’ 
Yes! an impulse would be given, such as is; Micnoa ‘Ten.-Stewart MeKee, Platine 


possessed by it in Spain, Portugal and South | Arkansas Ter.—John H. Reed, Little Roek- 
America, and formerly in New England, when) Ixp1ana.—John Abbot, New Albany; J. G. Dufour, 


infidels, and heretics, and quakers, and witches, P_ M. Vevay: tir sae Hacseny ss Sag, en 
. , hi | .Onto.—Jas, Underwood, incinnals ; raham 
ong a hung, and drowned, “and whipped, and) Knisley, P. M. Columbia, Hamilton co.; John Clug- 


burnt, for the good of the church ; cys wel? 
Give Arthur Tappan and Dr. Ely and Theo-| Kenrvets.—Jacob’ Waltt, Lowisoille; JJ ‘Mor- 

dore D. Weld, and their fraternal bigots the rison, Morrisonville, Trigg co.; Andrew Ross, Coving- 

reigns of government, and the blood of Ameri- | ton, Campbell co.; Garritt Meriweather, Oak Grove, 

cans would flow, and the cries in the midst of) Christian co. ion Vikeh 

ae verve oe bares tome ovary came in Vine We we Wards Leesville, Cam bell co. ; 

the union!—Okio Watchman. | Rob, Hamilton, Lexington; Daniel Murry, Wheeling 
ft is well known that Milton was exceeding-! Pxwnsytvanta.—John De Prefoutaine, German- 

ly unhappy for some time after his marriage, | fown; Geo. Phillippy, Myerstown. 

the connexion being, in many respects, a very} New Yorx.—H. D. Robinson, Editor of Free En- 


; ; is r " , ; M 
e. The Duke of Buckingham) irer, city of N. York; Dr. E. B. Woodworth, P. ! 
unsuitable on ° | Flant creek; Lewis Little, Hudson, Lyman Whee- 


one day called his wife a rose.—“I am no jadge | ler, Buffalo; John F. ‘Townley, Manchester, Ontario 
of flowers,” said Milton, “but your grace may |co.; Harman Hardaway, Troy; col. B. K. Lyon P. 
be right, for I {eel the thorns already.” M. Naples. 















